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A NOTE ON PRECOGNITION 
Bx; T.K- CHARI 


in the Proceedings of the S.P.R. for July 19501 and in the issue of 
Mind for the same month,? Mr C. W. K. Mundle raised the ques- 
ion whether ostensible precognition can be accounted for by some 
conceivable combination of PK and non-precognitiye ESP. 
Psychical researchers must be aware that Dr Tanagra once put 
‘orward the suggestion that a person who makes a ‘supernormal 
srediction’ actually brings about its fulfilment by exercising in 
some cases his telekinetic powers.* ‘L’absence de l’agent’, he 
jeclared, ‘ne parait pas toujours influencer les manifestations . . . 
Pai été ainsi persuadé que le dynamisme producteur du thory- 
yisme et des phénoménes télekinétiques peut aussi a distance, 
omme d’ailleurs des personnes absentes’.4 Tanagra’s hypothesis, 
ike the PK hypothesis, requires some very ad hoc extensions 
yefore it can cover all the recorded cases of spontaneous pre- 
ognition. While I agree with Mr Mundle that every attempt 
Should be made to ascertain whether we have reached technically 
igorous limits in the experimental isolation of precognition, I am 
fraid that most definitions of precognition are petitiones principu, 
There are two parts of Mr Mundle’s definition likely to invite 
nisconceptions. 

Mr Mundle does not pretend to offer us any theory of the modus 
perandi of precognition ; yet his phraseology suggests that ‘later 
vents’ can exert a ‘direct causal influence’ (italics mine) on ‘earlier 
yuman events’. Now it seems pretty certain to me that any attempt 
o ‘understand’ or ‘explain’ precognition will involve the most 
xtreme metaphysical reconstruction of our notions of ‘causality’ 
ind the characteristics of ‘before-after’ and ‘past-present-future’ 

1Vol. XLIX, Part 178. 2 Vol. LIX, No. 235. 
8 See H. Driesch, Psychical Research (Bell, 1933), p. 85. 


4 Transactions of the Fourth International Congress for Psychical 
Research (S.P.R., 1930), pp. 242-3. Richet in his L’ Avenir et la Pré- 
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which we associate with time. It is important that no relevant 
metaphysical possibility should be excluded by the psychical 
researcher. Whether or no Mr Mundle intends it, his terminology 
may persuade us that the most hopeful approach to the problem 
of precognition lies in sticking to a time the instants of which are 
all ordered by ‘linear betweenness’, and that the only departure 
from common-sense notions we have to make lies in recognizing 
an unfamiliar ‘later-to-earlier’ direction in which ‘causality’ can 
operate. I venture to suggest that in working out a theory of pre- 
cognition, the conception of a time the instants of which are all 
linearly ordered may have to be abandoned.! The door should be 
kept open to all possibilities, no matter how weird or fantastic. 
About the only prudent course for the experimental psychical 
researcher is to adopt definitions of the kind proposed recently by 
Mr George E. Hughes in a critical notice? of Rosalind Heywood’s 
Telepathy and Allied Phenomena. The statistical type of experi- 
ment in psychical research is designed to exclude the null hypo- 
thesis that no significant differences can be detected between our 
two samples, i.e. that the samples could have been randomly 
drawn from the same population and differ only by accidents of 
sampling. Precognition in the experimental situation, therefore, 
should be defined in terms of the ‘greater-than-chance coinci- 
dences’ between the pronouncements or actions of a percipient and 
certain facts ‘normally inaccessible’ to him at the moment the 
pronouncements are made or the actions executed. We can 
adopt operational definitions of ‘normal access’ to distinguish 
‘autoscopic’ precognition (i.e. foreknowledge of events in one’s 


monition remarks that the possible telekinetic stopping of a roulette ball 
at a number which has been previously announced should be taken into 
consideration in discussing certain cases of precognition. He refers to an 
interesting experiment described by Dr Ochorowicz in the Annales des 
Sciences Psychiques, 1909-10. In the cases reported by Professor G. 
Hulin of Ghent (Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XI, Part 29, PP. 545~7), the per- 
cipients drew numbers from an urn. It may be argued that, assuming 
we have something more than ‘chance coincidences’, non-precognitive 
ESP without PK would suffice as an explanation of the choice of a 
previously announced number. But how could the percipient be sure 
that the number would not be drawn by somebody else after he had made 
the ostensible prediction? The interval between the prediction and its 
fulfilment was nearly two months—the report says ‘prés de deux mois 3 
lavance’—in the case of Charles-Louis Casset. In principle at least, a 
PK influence on others exercised at a distance would seem to be neces- 
sary. It may be said that the cases are too few and too inadequately 
reported to afford a basis for theoretical discussions. But the possible 
extensions of the PK hypothesis must be visualized by psychical re- 
searchers. ; 

* See my note in Mind, Vol. LVIII, No. 230 (April 1 . 218-21. 

* Mind, Vol. LVIII, No. 229 (January 1949), , nde a 
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own life, including here all those things about which one receives 
verbal reports of any sort) from ‘non-autoscopic’ precognition, and 
telepathic from clairvoyant precognition. The considerations will 
apply mutatis mutandis to simultaneous and post-cognitive tele- 
pathy and clairvoyance. 

Mr Mundle complains that definitions in terms of “‘extra-chance 
hits’ alone will not enable us to distinguish precognition from PK 
in experimental situations. Surely his own admirable treatment 
of the data suggests a way out of the difficulty. There may be 
qualitative and quantitative peculiarities associated with pre- 
cognitive ‘hits’ and ‘misses’ that are absent in the class of cases in 
which PK presumably operates. A significant feature of Caring- 
ton’s experiments, as Mr Mundle remarks, was the temporal 
clustering of the ‘extra-chance hits’ more or less symmetrically 
around the occasions on which certain drawings were displayed. 
While Professor Bartlett has raised some technical questions about 
the evaluation of the ‘dispersed hits’ in Dr Soal’s*experiments, 
there is a suggestion that, in experimental situations designed to 
test ESP, ‘fore-hits’ and ‘back-hits’ occur together in ways that do 
not seem to be characteristic of the ‘PK effect’. 

Mr Mundle’s definition of precognition leaves out the element 
of ‘knowing’ or ‘believing’. Such a feature must, of course, be 
excluded when we are trying to define precognition as behaviour- 
istically as possible in experimental situations. But is it altogether 
unrepresentative of cases of spontaneous precognition, as Mr 
Mundle seems to imply? The problem was discussed by Pro- 
fessors Broad and Price at the Joint Session of the Mind Associa- 
tion and Aristotelian Society in 1937.1 Professor Broad declared 
that, in most spontaneous cases, precognition was known to be 
such only in the light of the later verification. Although it may 
be bumptious to differ from an authority, I think that Professor 
Broad’s remark would not apply to many cases published in the 
Proceedings of the S.P.R. A precognition may be a vague pre- 
monition or presentiment or a quite specific prediction.2 The 
cases of ostensible premonition in which the percipient took steps 
to ward off an impending danger most definitely imply the cogni- 
tive attitudes of ‘expectation’ and ‘belief’? We have also those 
rare instances in which a year, a month, and a day were indelibly 
impressed on a dreamer who woke up with the inexplicable con- 


-1 Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume XVI, pp. 216-17, 232-3. 
*Mrs Sidgwick, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. V, Part 13 (December 1888), 
Pp. 291-2, 320-1, 326-9, 330-2; F. W. H. Myers, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 
XI, Part 29 (December 1895), the case of Lady Q., pp. 577-80. 
8 Dame Edith Lyttelton, Our Superconscious Mind (Philip Allan, 1931), 
pp. 113-14, 167-70 ; Some Cases of Prediction (Bell, 1937), pp- 66-8. 
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viction that a great calamity would engulf him on that date. In 
the extensive, if not always strictly evidential, literature on the 
subject, we find it stated that ‘mind-pictures’ have sometimes 
empirical features corresponding to the temporal marks ‘past’ and 
‘future’. V. N. Turvey noticed that the ‘mind-pictures’ which 
came to him were on a continuously moving ‘film’ or ‘ribbon’ of 
pale heliotrope colour; some of the ‘pictures’, which appeared to 
be engraved on the ‘film’ itself, were found to refer to the ‘past’; 
others, which were like ‘pale blue photographs’ stuck on the 
‘film’, were found to refer to the ‘future’.2 One of Dr Osty’s 
‘metagnomes’ located the ‘pictures’ in a hallucinatory space the 
median line of which divided the ‘past’ from the ‘future’. Even 
when the ‘pre-presentative image’ is not dated, it may have a subtle 
flavour or feeling-tone which leads the subject to say, ‘Some day 
I know that I shall see that scene in real life’.t An inferential 
cognition supplementing and interpreting a de facto precognition 
may not be the whole story. 

Dr D. J. West not long ago® drew our attention to the numerous 
pitfalls and possibilities of false scent in the investigation of 
spontaneous cases. But the a priori dismissal of them is danger- 
ously misleading in a philosophical speculation on precognition. 
Mr Tyrrell’s reminder® that, for theory-building in psychical 
research, all the available material must be utilized is salutary. 
Dr Soal himself has recently cautioned us that ‘card-guessing is 
very like studying the habits of the badger by taking him from his 
native woodland and shutting him up in some wretched cage. In 
such cramped circumstances the animal would be unlikely to 
exhibit many of his true characteristics’ .” 

It is true that, in a large proportion of cases of spontaneous 

1e.g., the case of Edisbury, Mrs Sidgwick, loc. cit., p. 318. The case 
lacks the usual corroborative testimony and there are uncertainties on 
some points. But does it seem likely that the whole incident was fabri- 
cated by a pseudo-memory? 

* The Beginnings of Seership (Stead’s Publishing House, 1909), Ch. VI, 
pp. 167-8. Turvey was known to Professor J. H. Hyslop. A perusal of 
the book will convince the psychical researcher that the evidential stand- 
ards maintained in it are much higher than those he associates with 
‘spiritualistic’ literature generally. 

pe ee Faculties in Man (Eng. tr., Methuen, 1923), Part III, 


ear 
“For a case of this type, see Dame Edith Lyttelton, Some Cases of 
Prediction, pp. 120-5. 
5 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII, Part 175 (July 1948), pp. 264-300. 
_* Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVITI, Part 173 (May 1947), pp. 65-120. 


1" Hibbert Journal, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3 (April 1950), p. 234. Cf. : 


Mr George Hughes in Mind, loc. cit., p. 110, and Dr J. B. Rhine in 
Telepathy and Human Personality (Myers Memorial Lecture, 1950), 
Pp. 33 et seq. ; 
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precognition relating to trivial events, the ‘foreknowledge’ was not 
identified as such at the time when it emerged spontaneously. 
But not enough attention has been paid, I think, to a curious 
circumstance linked to some cases of ‘autoscopic’ precognition in 
this group. At the moment the precognition was fulfilled or was 
about to be fulfilled, there occurred a sensation du déja vu; the 
whole scene seemed oddly familiar to the percipient.1 I quite 
realize that, in view of all that orthodox psychologists have said 
about ‘false recognition’ or ‘paramnesia’, the déjd vu cannot serve 
as evidence for supernormal non-inferential precognition. But 
where an ‘extra-chance’ element is regarded as most likely on 
other grounds, the déjd vu is not without its possible theoretical 
significance. We have, then, two seemingly discrepant facts. On 
the one hand, an image arising spontaneously in the mind is 
regarded as pre-cognitive rather than as retro-cognitive. On the 
other hand, the situation in which the ostensible precognition 
finds its fulfilment seems oddly familiar to the subjegt, as if he has 
already been in it. 

A hypothesis of great value in trying to assimilate precognition 
was hinted at by F. W. H. Myers? and elaborated by H. F. Salt- 
marsh.? Its importance for psychical researchers has been stressed 
by Soal and Goldney.* Saltmarsh groped for a solution of the 
problem in terms of a ‘saddleback’ theory of the ‘specious present’. 
Let us suppose that the ‘maximal degree of psychological pre- 
sentedness’ in the ‘specious present’ tails off to zero in two 
intrinsically opposite directions corresponding to our empirical 
‘past’ and empirical ‘future’. ‘To account for the ostensive 
cognition of a distant ‘future event’, we have to extend the ‘spec- 
ious present’ beyond its hitherto acknowledged narrow limits. 
Saltmarsh argued that there may be a ‘subliminal’ awareness of a 
‘specious present’ much longer than the one with which we are 
familiar in ordinary experience. On this supposition, we can 
account for the cognitive attitudes of ‘expectation’ and ‘belief’ 
arising in connexion with the emergence of spontaneous pre- 
cognition and also the déjd vu which occurs when the precognition _ 
is fulfilled. Ex hypothesi, an experience that has been lived 
through in the ‘subliminal’ mind comes to the surface, but it lies 
beyond the ‘supraliminal present’ in the direction corresponding 
to the empirical ‘future’. The fact that ostensible precognition 


1 For illustrations, see Mrs Sidgwick, loc. cit., pp. 314-17, 328, 346-7, 
and Myers, loc. cit., pp. 491-2, 495, 504-5, 533- 

2 loc. cit., pp. 342-4. 

® Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLII, Part 134 (February 1934), pp. 74-93 ; 
Foreknowledge (Bell, 1938), p. 94 et seq. 

4 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVII, Part 167 (December 1943), pp. 28-9. 
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shows omissions, distortions, and dislocations can be understood 
if we suppose that ‘subliminal’ knowledge is ‘mediated’ to ordinary 
consciousness by various psychological devices such as ‘symboli- 
zation’, ‘automatic writing and speech’, etc. I dissent from Pro- 
fessor’s Broad’s view that there is an intrinsic implausibility about 
any prehensive analysis of ostensible precognition. Saltmarsh’s 
statistical treatment of cases of spontaneous precognition! and 
recent psycho-analytical studies? suggest that precognition, even if 
it is ostensive, has to negotiate a ‘barrier’ of some kind before 
manifesting itself at the empirical level of observation. ‘The signifi- 
cant precognitive ‘misses’, for which statistical evidence is accumu- 
lating, may have their origin in an unusual amount of psychological 
‘resistance’ encountered at the ‘barrier’ which necessitates a 
‘subliminal’ substitution of items paranormally known to be 
‘wrong’ for items paranormally known to be ‘right’. I may refer 
in this connexion to some valuable observations made by Dr Soal 
in his recent experiments with Mrs Stewart.? The tendency for 
telepathic precognition and retrocognition to occur, sometimes 
together, in the experimental situation, receives a suggestive inter- 
pretation on Saltmarsh’s hypothesis if we suppose that telepathic © 
interaction takes place between ‘subliminal selves’ with ‘specious 
presents’ extending beyond their ordinarily recognized limits in 
the two directions corresponding to empirical ‘past’ and ‘future’. 
The pattern of the paranormal response emerging at the empirical 
level of observation (e.g. the inverted U-shaped curve in Caring- 
ton’s experiments) may be determined not only by ‘subliminal 
specious presents’, but by the time-units (seconds, minutes, or 
hours) employed by the experimenter and the psychological 
rhythms of ‘supraliminal’ minds. The entire terrestrial life of a 
man, for aught we know, may constitute the ‘specious present’ of 
his ‘subliminal self’. Of very great significance for this speculation 
are those cases of spontaneous ‘autoscopic’ precognition in which 
the percipient enacts a scene in the remote future, experiencing 
hallucinations that are almost like percepts. In a case published 
by Dame Edith Lyttelton‘—I have referred to it in an earlier 
footnote—the percipient had a ‘vision’ of a fireplace in front of 
which stood two men, both dark. She noticed that one of them 
had beautiful teeth. They were talking. A fair man, whose face 
she could not see, walked across. She was so anxious to see him 


1 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLII, Part 134, pp. 99-103. 
: a Ehrenwald, Telepathy and Medical Psychology (Allen & Unwin, 
1947). 
g The Experimental Situation in Psychical Research, Section 28, pp. 
38-40. 
* Some Cases of Prediction, pp. 120-5. 
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that she jumped out of her bed and knocked her head on the chest 
of drawers. ‘The whole scene came to life many years later in a 
Club in Central India. She started forward to see the fair man 
and knocked into a stranger. At the time of the ‘vision’, the Club 
house had not been built and the two men had been boys at Eton. 
The percipient’s testimony was corroborated by her sister and a 
friend. ‘There is a correspondence between these cases of ‘pre- 
vision’ and the cases of ‘hypermnesia’! in which the subject 
‘re-experiences’ the ‘past’ with a wealth of detail arguing for 
something more than mere ‘memory’. 

Many cases of spontaneous precognition lend support to the 
hypothesis that telepathic interaction occurs between ‘subliminal 
selves’ with ‘extended specious presents’. Discussing the case of 
Mrs Schweizer,? Saltmarsh remarks® that the details are ‘utterly 
inexplicable unless we adopt the rather unlikely hypothesis that 
the precognition occurred in the first place to Mr Deverell and 
never reached his normal consciousness, but was tragsmitted tele- 
pathically to Mrs Schweizer, and that the detail of the name, 
“Henry Irvin”, was added as a sort of extra identification’. I do 
not quite understand why Saltmarsh regarded this as a ‘rather 
unlikely hypothesis’. ‘Telepathic interaction at a ‘subliminal 
level’ may be the rule rather than the exception. As Deverell was 
an eye-witness of the accident which killed Frederick Schweizer, 
his ‘subliminal specious present’ would have included the details 
about the fall, etc. 

Deverell’s personal encounter with Mrs Schweizer might have 
been anticipated by a telepathic interaction of their selves at a 
‘subliminal level’. Apropos of a well-known case* in which the 
Duchess of Hamilton was the percipient, Saltmarsh® says that 
‘There seems to be no reason whatever why this scene should have 
been foreseen by the Duchess. It looks like a perfectly meaning- 
less and sporadic happening.’ Not altogether, if we suppose that 
Alfred Cooper’s ‘subliminal specious present’ extended into his 
empirical ‘future’ to include the details about the bath with the red 
lamp over it and the man with the red beard, and that the infor- 


1 See Boris Sidis and S. P. Goodhart, Multiple Personality (New York, 
Appleton, 1905), Part II, Ch. 10, pp. 156-9; Part III, Ch. 14; Modern 
Trends in Psychological Medicine, edited by Noel G. Harris (Butterworth, 
1948), Chs. 1 and 12. 

2 Mrs Sidgwick, loc. cit., pp. 322-4. I am afraid I cannot share all 
Dr D. J. West’s doubts about the fallibility of the early S.P.R. investiga- 
tors who furnished the details about the case. Cf. W. H. Salter, Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII, Part 175, pp. 301-5. E 

3 Foreknowledge, p. 51. Saltmarsh sets down the name as ‘ Schweitzer ’. 
I have adopted the spelling given in Mrs Sidgwick’s original report. 

4 Myers, op. cit., pp. 505-6. 5 Op. cit., p. 60. 
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mation was transmitted to the Duchess by telepathic interaction at 
a ‘subliminal level’ and emerged as a ‘vision’ in her ‘borderland’ 
state. The ‘personality linkages’ seem to have been all in favour 
of such a hypothesis. Cooper was on friendly terms with the Duke 
and the Duchess, and moreover was attending the Duke in a 
professional capacity. I shall not list here all the cases which can 
be dealt with along these lines. I shall merely indicate the sort of 
speculative analysis that can be undertaken. ‘The telepathic 
situation described by Hubert Wales in the Proceedings! of the 
S.P.R. involved ostensible retrocognition? as well as ostensible 
precognition.* In the Gordon Davis case* arguing for telepathic 
interaction, there were curious features suggesting that Davis’s 
‘supraliminal’ awareness focussed on the empirical ‘present’ (a 
visit to the neighbourhood of the Eastern Esplanade, an interview 
with Mr Short at the Marine Parade, etc.) was embedded in a 
‘subliminal’ awareness of the ‘co-conscious’ variety extending into 
Davis’s empirical ‘future’ as well as his empirical ‘past’.5 

It is also worth noticing that, in some alleged instances of tele- 
pathy from ‘discarnate minds’, queer ‘temporal displacements’ 
occurred. Mrs Piper’s control ‘G.P.’ sometimes referred to 
empirically ‘past’ happenings as if they were contemporaneous 
events. A very odd circumstance is set down in Nea Walker’s 
The Bridge® During a sitting with Mrs Warren Elliott, a ‘ com- 
municator’ referred to a trivial event that happened three or four 
days Jater in language that implied it was already ‘past’. One of 
the Rev. C. Drayton Thomas’s ‘communicators’ volunteered the 


1Vol. XXXI, Part 80 (November 1920). Cf. The “Telepathic diary’ 
of Dr and Mrs S. published by Myers, op. cit., p. 455-7. 

* Ibid., cases I, XIII, XXX, XXXII, XXXVI, XLII, XLIII, and 
XLV. Mr Wales remarks that, assuming a telepathic connexion, the 
transmission or the emergence of thought was sometimes ‘apparently 
considerably deferred’ (p. 145). In case XXXVI, the only unity of the 
telepathic impressions was provided by Mr Wales’s drawing-room seen 
in a ‘retrospective vision’, as it were. 

8 Ibid., pp. 200-208. 

“ Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXV (1926), Part 96. 

5 Ibid., Note, p. 572. Dr Soal draws our attention to the fact that, 
during the sitting with Mrs Blanche Cooper on January 4, Playle was 
mentioned as an old school friend of Davis. Davis’s diary showed that on 
January 6 he had an interview with Playle. It is necessary to realize 
that, in laboratory investigations of precognition, the subject’s interest 
is focussed on small units of behaviour. The experimenter can seldom 
use a time-unit longer than a few hours without relaxing his ‘control’. 
Outside the laboratory, we usually think in terms of larger chronological 
_ units (days, weeks, months) which derive their significance from the 
concrete events of our lives. Cases of spontaneous precognition seem to 
refer to these larger units. 

® Cassell, 1927, pp. 285-6. 
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puzzling explanation : ‘I myself have often thought that your next 
week is sometimes our today’! All this may be dismissed as 
‘non-evidential’ stuff, but I submit that it is quite in keeping with 
the hypothesis of an ‘extended subliminal present’. So is an 
incident discussed by Mr J. G. Piddington in his elaborate 
attempt® to refute the hypothesis of telepathy inter vivos as an 
explanation of the ‘one-horse dawn’ scripts. He argued that the 
appropriate contexts to the allusions in the script could be found 
only in the Oedipus Coloneus of Sophocles and in Sir Richard 
Jebb’s notes thereon and that this pointed to ‘discarnate inter- 
vention’, since the intentional organization of the material could 
not, in the specific circumstances, be plausibly attributed either 
to the experimenter (Dr A. W. Verrall) or the automatist (Mrs A. 
W. Verrall). In a further note,? Mr Piddington maintained that at 
least one day, or perhaps several days, before Dr Verrall began the 
‘one-horse dawn’ experiment, a cryptic reference was made, in 
Mrs Verrall’s script, to the quotation of a Juvenal passage in 
Jebb’s notes. He conjectured that Dr Verrall might have carried 
out an experiment that a ‘discarnate intelligence’ had devised and 
imposed on him. But, on the ‘communicator’ hypothesis, may we 
not suppose that the ‘praecox olea’ (‘precocious olive’) of Mrs 
Verrall’s script was a precognitive insight into Dr Verrall’s mind as 
well as design? So experienced an investigator as Mr Kenneth 
Richmond indulged in a not dissimilar speculative flight after 
analysing the evidence of intention in the book-test material 
supporting the ‘La Vita Nuova’ case.* It may be my fancy. But I 
do think that the allusions to the ‘herb moly’ in the ‘one-horse 
dawn’ scripts go deeper than the hypothesis of ‘buried memories’ 
or ‘cryptomnesia’. The associations of the Comus passageé linking 
it with Dr Verrall, Mrs Verrall, and Dr Benson of Wellington 
College hint, though obscurely, at a ‘past’ which is not ‘dead’ and 
is far different from any stored-up ‘mnemic traces’. A ‘sub- 
liminal specious present’ may serve at least as a guess at the truth 
about complex telepathic situations which prima facie involve 
‘discarnate’ as well as ‘incarnate’ minds. 

From the standpoint of psychical research, there is a great deal 


1 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII, Part 175 (July 1948), p. 326; Pre- 
cognition and Human Survival (Psychic Press, 1949), p. 103. Cf. The 
remark by a ‘communicator’ in The Bridge, p. 304: ‘I think that your 
“to-morrow” is our “to-day”, and your ‘“‘yesterday” is our ‘‘to-day” 
very often. We all think that.’ 

2 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXX, Part 76 (November 1918), pp. 175-229; Part 
77 (July 1919), pp. 296-305. 

3 Proc. S.P.R. Vol. XXXIV, Part 91 (July 1924), pp. 159-65. 

4 Proc. S.P.R. Vol. XLIV, Part 145, p. 52, last paragraph. 

5 W. H. Salter, Proc. S.P.R. Vol. XXXIV, Pa rt ¢1,fy 3:3 
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to be said for Saltmarsh’s speculative venture. Metaphysically 
viewed, however, it is exposed to grave difficulties. It should be 
obvious, even to moderately critical readers, that the statements 
about telepathic interaction ‘occurring’ at a ‘subliminal level’ that 
I have made in this note would be philosophically unintelligible 
without some very drastic revision of our notions of temporal 
becoming. I shall not attempt to explore here the lines along 
which the metaphysical reconstruction can be carried out. In 
view of the distinctive merits of Saltmarsh’s hypothesis, any 
reformulation of it seems worth while. 


Department of Philosophy, 
Madras Christian College. 


HOME-TESTING ESP EXPERIMENTS 
SECOND REporT BY G. W. FISK 


SINCE the preliminary report (fournal, January-February 1951, 
pp-369-70) which gave results up to 31 October 1950, the tests 
have continued and the following are the details from the com- 
mencement in January 1950 up to 31 July 1951. 

No. of percipients tested r . 3 = a 1238 


Total runs (25 trials) . . 3604 
Average no. of runs for each percipient 16 
Total trials : On target . 3 i 3 : 92,350 
= a On -1 and +1 displacements . 88,656 
Backward Forward 
Displacement Target Displacement 
em 1) ° (+1) 
Total Hits 17278 18518 17320 
Expectation 17731 18470 17731 
Deviation —453 +48 —4Il 
Critical Ratio 3°81 0°40 3°46 
P ‘OOOIS "00056 
Odds against Chance 6900 : 1 1780 : 1 


With one exception (whose figures have been excluded from the 
results tabulated above) no individual subject was found whose 
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scores were consistently significant either on the target or in 
displacement directions. ‘The significant negative scoring on both 
—1 and +1 displacements has continued. It will be seen (if a 
comparison be made with the first report) that the P figure for 
these —1 and +1 negative deviations has diminished from -o004 
to ‘ooo15 and from -oo1 to 00056 respectively. ‘The very close 
conformity of the direct hits with chance expectation has also been 
maintained. 

The persistent displacement negative scoring is very puzzling. 
It is a very small effect—the average deviation from chance 
expectation per run is only —o-12 for —1 and —ov1r for +1 
displacements—and it is only its continuance over a large number 
of runs that raises it to significance. It is important to ascertain 
whether the effect is a genuine phenomenon and not merely a 
statistical artifact; the analysis is being pursued in order to 
determine this. In order to obtain further data, I shall be glad 
if any who can take part in these Home ESP Experiments will get 
into touch with me (at 6 Ditton Grange Close, Ditton Hill, Surrey) 
and also if any who have already received packs of cards and score- 
sheets will continue the tests and let me have the results, no 
matter how insignificant they may appear to be. 

As mentioned above, one percipient has produced strikingly 
abnormal scores. In his first 400 trials he scored 190 hits against 
a chance expectation of 80—which gives a fantastic critical ratio 
of 13-75 (P is electronically small!). In his g-12th runs he made 
successively 16, 18, 22, and 20 hits. I doubt if anyone in this 
country has ever before, in experiments with ESP cards, scored 
22 hits in 25 trials. I had an opportunity of meeting this per- 
cipient, and the agent and experimenter. They are all trained 
physicists and I, personally, was satisfied that the conditions under 
which the experiments were being conducted were reasonably 
good. Random numbers were used to determine the order of the 
cards guessed in a variant of Dr Soal’s technique. Since my Visit 
the percipient has suddenly begun scoring negatively—but still 
significantly. His latest 200 trials give a C.R. of — 2°65 (P =-008). 
The experiments are continuing. 

A disconcerting discovery is that one percipient is sometimes 
scoring significantly on the ‘wrong’ pack. In one instance her 
score was normal on the pack actually being turned up by the 
agent but significant (C.R.=3°4, P= -00068) on the next pack 
already prepared for use. That appears to be a forward displace- 
ment effect of a whole pack (25 cards) at a time. One is dismayed 
at the prospect of the re-examination of the 3,694 runs so far 
recorded in order to determine whether the occurrence is an 


isolated freak! 
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Finally, I think it is advisable to repeat a sentence from the 
preliminary report: ‘As the experiments were not supervised, it 
is, of course, legitimate only to regard the results as suggestive, 
however significant they may appear statistically.’ 


AN ESP EXPERIMENT WITH A DOUBLE 
TARGET 


By G. W. Fisk anv _D. J. WEsT 


Tuis experiment failed to yield evidence of any ESP effects, 
but a brief summary is reported here to illustrate a particular line 
of investigation. 

Ten of the subjects who had taken part in G.W.F.’s Home- 
Testing experiments (reported in the Fournal for January— 
February 1951, No. 662) acted as percipients in these tests. Some 
were chosen because their results seemed promising; others 
because they were available. 

The subjects were each sent a different set of sixteen sealed 
packs of ESP cards and were allotted a different time for recording 
their guesses. They were told that at the specified time G.W.F. 
would ‘concentrate’ on the target cards in his home while they 
‘concentrated’ on the sealed packs. ‘The subjects presumed that 
the sealed packs contained cards in the same order as the targets 
in G.W.F.’s home, but in fact this was not so. The sealed packs 
were randomised by D.J.W. and their order was unknown to 
G.W.F. The purpose was to find out which would prove the 
more effective target, the cards in the subject’s possession or the 
cards being looked at by G.W.F. 

The question, unfortunately, was not answered, for the results 
showed no significant correspondence between the subjects’ 
guesses, taken as a whole or individually, and either of the two 
possible targets. 


SUMMARY OF SCORES 


(4000 trials) 
On Sealed Targets On Fi 
Total hits scored by subjects - - 790 fies rhe ht 
Chance expectation - - - - 800 800 


Deviation - - - - - -10 —14 
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HOW DO BIRDS NAVIGATE? 
A Review or FurTHER EXPERIMENTS 
By A. J. C. WILsoNn 


Two years ago I read a paper to the Society (printed in the 
Yournal, Vol. 35, pp. 30-6) on theories of bird navigation, with 
special reference to that of Professor H. L. Yeagley.1 He sug- 
gested that homing pigeons recognize (i) their latitude, and (ii) 
the vertical component of the earth’s magnetic field, and fly 
towards familiar values of these variables. They could thus 
navigate towards home over completely unfamiliar territory, and 
would need to make use of landmarks for the last 20 or 30 miles 
only. The suggested method (Coriolis acceleration) by which the 
birds could recognize latitude came in for severe cfiticism, and 
biologists in general were unwilling to accept the evidence of the 
experiments he devised and carried out to test his theory. These, 
however, seemed more successful than would be expected if his 
theory were entirely wrong, and one therefore turns with interest 
to his second paper.’ I should say immediately that in reading this 
one experiences the kind of disappointment so familiar in psychical 
research. A line of investigation yields promising but not con- 
clusive results when first taken up, and when continued the further 
results can only be described as still promising and still incon- 
clusive. 

Professor Yeagley recognizes the force of some of the objections 
urged against the Coriolis-acceleration suggestion, and acknow- 
ledges the help that shore lines may give to birds in suitable 
localities (what he calls ‘pilotage’, as distinct from ‘navigation’), 
but describes a further six experiments in support of the general 
correctness of his theory. These fall into three groups : (i) a 
repetition of the experiment of attaching magnets to the pigeons’ 
wings, (ii) further experiments on the conjugate-point idea, and 
(iii) following groups of three to ten birds by aeroplane. 

The repetition of the magnetic-wing experiment can only be 
called a failure. Most of the birds went well east of their objective, 
whether they were provided with magnets, or with copper plates, 
or were without attachment. Professor Yeagley is inclined to 
connect this with magnetic disturbances on the day of the experi- 
ment, but it is astonishing that it was not tried again when con- 
ditions had become normal. An independent magnetic-wing 
_ 1Henry L. Yeagley, ‘A Preliminary Study of a Physical Basis of Bird 

Navigation. Part 1.’ ¥. Applied Physics, 18, 1947, 1035-63. 

2 Ibid., Part Il. JF. Applied Physics, 22, 746-60. 
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experiment by Professor Gordon? was also inconclusive ; all birds 
reached home within a few hours of release. Perhaps the dis- 
tances involved (36-58 miles, compared with Yeagley’s 92) were 
too small to give any discrimination. 

The conjugate-point experiments, taken singly, were about as 
convincing as that described in my previous review. Lumped 
together, the evidence looks more impressive. A total of 671 birds 
was released in seven experiments (three described in his first paper, 
four in his second), and on the average the birds flew about 36 miles 
in a direction only 3:2° from that to be expected on Professor 
Yeagley’s theory. The probability of the direction being so nearly 
right by chance is, I suppose, 3:2°/180°, or less than 0-02. 

The experiment of following birds by aeroplane has been tried 
previously by Griffin and Hock (see Fournal, Vol. 35, p. 31) with 
gannets released inland ; these sea birds seemed to fly at random 
till they reached a coast line. In Professor Yeagley’s experiments 
involving 31 groups of birds, 8 groups flew more or less 
directly in the expected direction, 2 groups flew in the directly 
opposite direction, 2 made more or less continuous circling 
movements without getting far, and the rest flew in more or less 
irregular polygonal curves. The pilot of the aeroplane observed 
that the pigeons seemed to follow mountain ridges for some time 
before summoning sufficient resolution to fly up and over them, 
and to go out of their way to circle over towns before continuing 
on their route. 

As mentioned earlier, these results cannot be described as more 
than promising, and worth following up. Possibly an attempt to 
study separately the two components of the proposed navigational 
grid would be fruitful. This might be done by choosing release 
points that required the birds to home in latitude only, or in mag- 
netic vertical component only, preferably with aeroplane following. 


1 Donald A. Gordon, ‘Sensitivity of the Homing Pigeon to the Mag- 
netic Field of the Earth’. Science, 108, 710-11. (This forms part of a 
symposium occupying pages 705-11, but is concerned mainly with migra- 
tion rather than navigation.) 
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REVIEWS 


THE CLAIRVOYANT 'THEORY OF PERCEPTION: a New Theory of 
Vision. By M. M. Moncrieff. Foreword by H. H. Price. 
London, Faber, 1951. 315 pp. 21s. 

This is an interesting book, as the author has made a detailed 
examination of one particular way of developing Bergson’s 
suggestion that the function of the central nervous system is in 
the main eliminative and not productive. Captain Moncrieff first 
analyses the current theories of perception, paying particular 
attention to vision. He demonstrates their various weaknesses 
from the point of view of plain observation, logic, and neuro- 
physiology. He then presents his new theory. This suggests 
that the nervous impulses reaching the cortex from the sense 
organs there “evoke or release in the mind clairvoyant vision from 
points of view at each retina of those external material things from 
whose surfaces are reflected the physical radiations that stimulate 
the retina’ (p. 106). Hence the observer is supposed to look out 
at the outside world from a position just in front of the retina. 
This allows diseases of the cornea and lens to affect clairvoyant 
vision directly. It appears that the distorted form of the nervous 
stimuli arriving at the cortex consequent on the distortion of the 
cornea and lens bears no relation to the subsequent disordered 
perception of the external world. This latter is due to the direct 
distortion of clairvoyant vision trying to peer out from its position 
just in front of the retina through the foggy lens of cataract or the 
scarring left by corneal ulcers. It seems to be a necessary con- 
sequence of this theory that diseases of the nervous system proxi- 
mal to the retina should not affect vision. For if we consider the 
case of a progressive cataract, as long as a glimmer of light can get 
through to the retina impulses will reach the cortex and there 
exercise their powers of evocation on the mind, This latter must 
belong to the ‘all-or-none’ class of reaction, as the resultant 
defective vision is held to be due directly to the fact that clair- _ 
voyant vision cannot see through the cloudy lens. 

Now, if we consider cases of bilateral vascular lesions of the 
parietal lobe, the nervous impulses reach the cortex correctly 
and any clairvoyant vision released would have a perfect set of 
lenses at its disposal. Yet marked disturbances of space perception 
result. Thus we are forced to accept that a disordering of the 
electronic patterns in the brain causes the disorders of space per- 
ception directly, which is the very position this theory was designed 
to avoid. 

The author continues to elaborate his theory with much ingen- 
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uity, paying particular attention to optical matters. He gives an 
account of an interesting series of experiments conducted using a 
Pigeon-Cantonnet stereoscope. It is difficult to accept the theory, 
however, on account of the large number of phenomena which are 
not discussed in the book and which would appear to offer in- 
superable difficulties. The following are some of these : 

(1) After-images. 

(2) The neurological condition mentioned above which follows 
bilateral lesions of the parietal cortex. In this condition the 
patient cannot estimate distance, and out of a multiplicity of 
objects can never see more than one or two at atime. Right and 
left orientation is entirely lost, and he cannot tell whether an 
object is receding or approaching. Vision in depth is, however, 
maintained and the patient remains keenly aware of his dis- 
abilities. 

(3) The formed visual hallucinations (of people talking to- 
gether, etc.) produced by stimulating the temporal cortex in 
certain conditions where this part of the brain is unstable. 

(4) The marked changes in the perceived world produced by 
mescaline. 

(5) The demonstration by the stroboscope that the visual field 
in consciousness is built up by a scanning mechanism. 

With regard to (4) and (5) the following extract from Professor 
Meyer-Gross’s recent article (‘ Artificial psychoses and other 
mental abnormalities produced by drugs’. British Medical 
Journal, 11 August 1951) is of interest : 


Within the field of vision the drug [mescaline] interferes with the 
stillness and movements of objects. The remarkable mechanism by 
which we normally see things fixed and of persistent shape seems to 
breakdown in the intoxication. The process of perceiving and of 
picturing our surroundings at an instantaneous glance is disturbed, 
probably slowed down, and we observe the scanning of the picture in 
progress. (My italics). 


The chief value of this interesting book lies in the author’s keen 
criticisms of the current theories of perception. 


J. R. SmyTuHIEs 


SECOND SIGHT IN DaiLy Lire. By W. H. W. Sabine. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1951. 208 pp. 12s. 6d. 


The author, an Englishman now resident in the United States, 
has for over twenty years followed the commendable practice of 
recording in his diary all instances in which there seemed to him 
to be a significant connexion between his dreams or waking 
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experiences and events of which he had no normal knowledge and 
which he could not rationally infer at the time of his experience. 
As he is well read in the literature of psychical research, and alive 
to the bearing on his experiences of other schools of psychology, 
great interest attaches to his comments and to the theory which he 
propounds. 

He argues that there is a much larger precognitive element in 
dreams and in waking experiences than is generally recognized, 
and discusses various causes for the prevalent under-estimate. 
Thus, the connexion between experience and event may fail to be 
recognized owing to the symbolic presentation of the event to the 
percipient’s conscious mind. Or it may be overlooked because the 
percipient, if he is on the watch for possible fulfilment, is expecting 
it to take the form of a more important event than actually occurs ; 
or, again, because he does not realize that the connexion, if any, 
may be not between his earlier experience and some subsequent 
external event, but between two experiences of his pwn of which 
the second consists of, say, hearing or reading a perhaps inaccurate 
account of an event in the external world. Or it may be that a 
significant connexion is observed, but owing to a bias in favour 
of telepathy, factors in the case pointing to precognition may be 
overlooked. 

Even where the manifest content of a dream corresponds 
closely with some contemporary event not normally known to the 
dreamer, it is difficult to be sure that there has been any form of 
paranormal activity, owing to the frequency of dreams and the 
multiplicity of incidents, some one of which might fortuitously 
correspond. It is in fact only when the manifest content of the 
dream and of the event are very unusual, and the correspondence 
between them exceedingly close, that a paranormal explanation 
seems to have any validity except for the dreamer. 

But if things happen in this order: (1) a dream or other ex- 
perience, (2) an external event not on the face of it closely corre- 
sponding to the experience, (3) the percipient’s acquaintance with 


the event by some normal means (e.g. a newspaper account OL = = 


(4) a retrospective interpretation of the experience, possibly a 
symbolic interpretation made by the percipient in the light of (3), 
the scope both of chance coincidence and of subjectivity is greatly 
extended, and the case for paranormality proportionately weakened. 
The interpretations of his experiences given by Mr Sabine seem 
to me in general tenable, but not so certainly and uniquely the 
right ones as to make one say at once, ‘ Of course, that experience 
foreshadowed that event!’ But the cases he cites are interesting 
and his comments are instructive. 

The latter part of the book is devoted to a criticism of current 
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theories regarding precognition, and a statement of the author’s 
own hypothesis. He is dissatisfied, for reasons which he gives, 
with all explanations based on a two-dimensional view of time. 
He suggests that both the act of precognition and the physical 
perception of the fulfilment are acts of memory of a ‘ Basic 
Experience ’ antecedent to both. 


The process . . . may be set out in its entirety as follows : 

. Basic experience. 

Basic memory. 

Basic memory intermittently transferred to Conscious Memory 
(Precognition). 

. Physical experience. 

Conscious Memory of ‘ D’, which may be observed to corre- 
spond to ‘C’. (p. 180.) 


BI OW 


The author regards the Basic experience as ‘an experience 
solely in the sphere of thought’, and not attempting to define it, 
adds : 


The most that can be said, and speaking in relation to the problem under 
discussion, is that a Basic experience is an experience of the mind, one 
which, when transferred to the conscious memory, constitutes Pre- 
cognition of later experiences through the physical sense organs. 
(p. 181.) 


It will be seen that Mr Sabine has difficulty not only in defining 
the Basic experience, which is the central point of his theory, but 
in offering the reader more than the vaguest notion of it. This is 
not due to any failure on his part to analyse the available evidence, 
but to the fact that at present the available evidence is too scanty. 
Apart from his own careful records, there are a number of pub- 
lished spontaneous cases, not all particularly cogent; if dreams 
are omitted from the calculation, rather a small number, as 
Saltmarsh’s Foreknowledge shows. If we turn to the results of 
experiment, we find a large number of successes, obtained under 
good conditions indeed, but with few subjects. Many more good 
cases, and successes with many more experimental subjects, seem 
to me desirable before we plunge further into a morass of specula- 
tive theory, where nothing seems certain except that all our every- 
day matter-of-fact notions are wrong. 


W.H.S. 


Mors er Vita. Introduction par Gabriel Marcel; textes et 
document réunis par Robert Aron et Jean-Claude Renard. 
Paris, Plon, 1951. 290 pp. 360 fr. 

This book is a collection from a number of authors of evidence 
on survival provided by psi phenomena. The cases quoted have 
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all been published before and many are taken from S.P.R. sources. 
Various theories on the subject, including that of Whately 
Carington, are discussed. 

Its main interest for psychical researchers lies in the intro- 
duction by Gabriel Marcel, the eminent French philosopher who 
has recently given the Gifford Lectures in Aberdeen. He regrets 
the ‘incredible bad faith’ of philosophers on the Continent, and 
particularly in France, in refusing even to consider the possibility 
of psi, but he acclaims what he calls the infinitely more open- 
minded and honest attitude of the Anglo-Saxons. This ostrich- 
like attitude of philosophers he puts down partly to the pretention 
that humanity is already sufficiently adult to comprehend its 
surroundings, and partly to the fear of falling to a sub-human level 
or of being forced to doubt certain postulates which seem neces- 
sary to an intelligible order of things. 

He finds the Anglo-Saxons too inclined to confine themselves to 
the collection of facts and, while expressing himself with great 
caution about the origins of psi phenomena, he considers it high 
time that more study was given to their implications.” 


R. I. H. 


Wispom, MapNESss AND FoLty : the Philosophy of a Lunatic. By 
John Custance. Foreword by Canon L. W. Grensted. 
London, Gollancz, 1951. 254 pp. 16s. 

In this book the philosophy forms the major contribution in what 
is surely the most comprehensive subjective study of cyclophrenia 
yet produced. It is scarcely possible to do the book justice in a 
review—another book assessing the various philosophical and 
psycho-pathological concepts might almost be said to be 
necessary. The play on the negative-positive, the theory of actuality 
against a Jungian background, is comprehensively and admirably 
arranged, although it is sometimes difficult to maintain the 
distinction between negative and positive, and, upon occasion, to 
be certain which one is dealing with. 

Canon Grensted has commented on the apparently unrecog- 
nized trend towards existentialism ; nevertheless, the whole work 
is well arranged and remarkably objective considering the sub- 
jective nature of its inspiration. Obviously, Mr Custance is a man 
of great intellect and culture, and, although a tremendous biblio- 
graphy is involved, he has been at pains to maintain readability 
without loss of purpose or direction. 

From the point of view of the psychiatrist this book reveals far 
more than similar works—for instance, those of Clifford Beers and 
The Maniac—for even during periods of mild psychopathy he is 
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still able to describe objectively his mental process during periods of 
elation and depression with their accompanying fragmented 
delusional systems and clang associations. It is here, of course, that 
the Jungian reveals himself (and it is not surprising that an 
Adlerian approach failed to serve a useful purpose during one of 
his episodes). 

Obviously one reason why Mr Custance is able to write this 
book at all is because he has been able to develop philospohical 
and psychological concepts secondary to his command of language 
and imagination, without which intelligence alone would not have 
been enough, and without which the manifestations of the 
‘collective unconscious’ would have remained isolated instead of 
being woven into the pattern of ‘as if’ experience. It is interesting 
that Mr Custance, having been through the ‘hell’ of depression, 
now feels able to face the future, in that he is not now terrified of 
further depressive illness as formerly. 

One notices that both Mr Custance and Canon Grensted use the 
word ‘lunatic’, presumably in their desire not to be mealy- 
mouthed. From the onlooker’s point of view it must be recog- 
nized that the words ‘lunatic’, ‘psychopath’, and ‘neurotic’ now 
involve unpleasantly tinged concepts of personality whereas, from 
the therapeutic point of view, it is obviously socially desirable that 
mental illness should not be so contaminated and it would prob- 
ably be worth while to eradicate these terms from descriptive 
literature. 

As it is, even wit is not denied us ; halfway through the book a 
litter of pigs is given beautiful names which had to be changed to 
‘more prosaic ones suited to the herd book’ and later, ina comment 
about Ashtaroth, there is an aside about ecclesiastics ‘without 
mentioning names’ who ‘may even be worshippers of her cruel 
spouse Moloch’. 

The appendixes call for brief comment in so far as hospital 
management and treatment are concerned, and nobody would 
disagree with most of the views expressed. It is notoriously diffi- 
cult to establish culpability when it is suspected and when the 
greatest efforts are made to prevent collaboration between mem- 
bers of the staff concerned, as I once found as a member of an 
official tribunal of inquiry. 

With regard to the relative values of different forms of treatment, 
it is not possible here to do more than suggest that results differ 
in the hands of different therapists at different times. Weir 
Mitchell’s own experience of failure only when he began to 
examine the rationale and effects of treatment is one example, and 
it would hardly be fair to assess the value of two electro-convulsive 
treatments as against half-a-dozen given during a different episode 
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in a different hospital by a different therapist, with probably a 
different type of machine. 
It is altogether a most stimulating and exciting book, which 
will become a classic. 
Louis RosE 


THE UNCURTAINED THRONE. By Warner Allen. London, Faber, 
Toe? 207.0. 125. 00. 

A number of years ago the author of The Uncurtained Throne 
had a mystical experience which transformed his previous 
‘patternless existence’ into the state of serene certitude about the 
existence of God common to mystics of all ages and creeds. After 
fifteen years spent ‘in contemplation of this mystery’ he wrote two 
books, The Timeless Moment and The Happy Issue’ whose argu- 
ment, he says, ‘started from the central fact of the spiritual 
experience as an assumed reality transcending logic, and sub- 
ordinated to it the experience of the objective self or soul and the 
facts of the external world.’ 

In The Uncurtained Throne he reverses this argument, ‘moving 
from scientific experiment to spiritual experience and seeking to 
prove the truth that science denies from the facts that science 
affirms’. Among those facts he cites the findings of psychical 
research. 

His success in this aim is still likely to depend on the previous 
attitude of the reader. A young mathematician recently had an 
experience similar to Mr Allen’s, and—much to his astonishment, 
for he was quite ignorant of mystical literature—he also found his 
attitude changed in a split second from agnosticism to blissful 
certainty. His subsequent comment about the thesis of this book 
was a placid, ‘Of course.’ It is safe to say that with his type of 
mind his comments before the experience—which he, like others, 
insisted was impossible to describe—would have been un- 
printable. - 

The mystic shares this language difficulty with humbler 
psychics, though he more often escapes another: that of confound- 
ing the image through which an experience may be recorded 
with the experience itself. To do this may lead both percipient 
and researcher astray if only because one image may symbolise a 
number of things and a number of images may be used to convey 
one experience. 

Books like The Uncurtained Throne are only likely to be of 


1 Both published by Faber. 
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interest to the psychical researcher who constantly bears such 
difficulties of language and imagery in mind. 


RSH. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
Vol. 45, No. 3, July 1951. New York, A.S.P.R. $1.50. 

I did not do justice to a paper by C. M. Cooper, M.D. in the 
October 1950 issue of the Journal, and a new report from his pen 
in the July 1951 issue gives me an excuse to refer back to it. 

Cooper has used a similar approach to both his problems— 
that of self-observation. His handling of this simplest of tools is 
very effective and we can all profit from it. 

His first paper, rather cumbrously entitled ‘An Inherited 
Baffling Perception and its Uncovering’, deals with three spon- 
taneous experiences which Cooper had as a young medical 
graduate, and which he formerly attributed to a psychic gift 
inherited from his mother. 

Incident No. 3 may be summarised here. Cooper had been 
sitting for half an hour in the staff quarters of the Royal Infirmary 
of Edinburgh when a house physician entered. Glancing casually 
at him Cooper exclaimed, ‘Forbes, whatever made you quarrel 
with your head nurse?’ With some resentment Forbes admitted 
the quarrel. 

Cooper ‘uncovers’ his perception in this way: ‘Casually looking 
up, I saw that Forbes, ... had entered... He skirted the end of 
the big centre table, picked up a pitcher of water, and began to fill 
aglass. In doing it he turned, so that I got a clear view of his face. 
It was much redder than usual... He is both perturbed and 
angry, I subconsciously divined . . . he must have quarelled with 
someone. With his chief? No, he would be more perturbed but 
not so angry. With astudent? No, he might be as angry but he 
would not be so perturbed. It must have been with an equal. 
Who is there in his ward, from which he has evidently just come, 
who to all intents and purposes in his equal? The head nurse.’ 

The other two incidents he presents and explains in like manner. 
But there is a weak point. Cooper developed the dénouements 
some years after the occurrences. 

Sceptics are never tired of rubbing in the warning that 
because memory of a given event is vivid and distinct it does not 
follow that it is accurate. If we apply this criterion to allegedly 
psychic cases, we must apply it with equal rigour to alleged 
exposures. We may accept the plausibility of Cooper’s explana- 
tions but we must reserve judgement on the accuracy of such 
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detailed analysis long after the event. Further, the present account 
(some years later still) seems to be the first written one. 

What is important in Cooper’s work is the principle he thus 
established (and now practises)—that a ‘hunch’, intuition, or 
premonition, should always be followed by a spell of acute intro- 
spective concentration before any claims are made for it. “In 
playing games’, Dr Cooper writes, ‘I would come to know, without 
knowing how I knew, where a key card or domino lay, . . . what 
faulty bid or play [an opponent] would make if given the oppor- 
tunity. Always in such cases the uncovered key to the discern- 
ment was the subconscious registering and correct interpretation 
of an involuntary behaviour reaction on the part of the individual 
concerned.’ 

‘Self-Experimentation in Water Divining’ is the title of Dr 
Cooper’s second paper. Cooper and his brother both exhibited 
the dowsing reaction. Cooper began ‘to toy with the twig, and to 
try to make it behave as it seemingly behaved of itself. . . keeping 
the wrists and elbows slack, I separated the ends of the prongs 
sufficiently to produce a decided tension where they join. 1 then 
with the fingers and forearms rotated the prongs downward and 
inward. At once the stem began to dip. As I continued to rotate 
the prongs, the twig dipped more and more, and then quite 
suddenly the rod itself took command and jerked my hands 
downward, stretching the wrists’. 

Cooper now propounds the interesting theory that the dowsing 
reaction is a function of the anatomy and gait of the dowser. As 
far as I know this is new. ‘ I am sway-backed, and as I walk I 
project my body forward and brace back my shoulders, This 
carries my elbows backward, upward, and outward. As this occurs 
my forearms pronate. The result of these movements is that I 
produce a decided tension where the prongs join, and also rotate 
them. This causes the stem of the rod to begin to dip. I grip 
tighter to stop the movement, but in so doing I automatically 
further pronate and hence without realising it, increase the force 
that is causing the movement.’ 

After describing the results of holding the twig in a different 
fashion and of using other dowsing implements, Cooper refers to 
experiments in approaching a pail of water from various distances. 
He observed that he held the prongs very slackly until he ap- 
proached to a certain distance from the pail, then he subconsciously 
tightened his grip, thus alerting his muscles, and giving the dows- 
ing reaction. 

Cooper concludes that water divining is a spurious! pheno- 

1 It has been brought to my notice that certain dowsers have been of- 
fended by my use of the word ‘ spurious’ in an earlier review. It should 
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menon—that the employment of the dowsing reaction in the loca- 
tion of water in his own case depends on his ability to read terrain, 
‘and that those professional dowsers who possess a marked flair in 
this direction would achieve a correspondingly high percentage 
of dowsing successes’. Cooper’s own experiments, however, can 
hardly rank higher than a pointer to such a generalisation. 

The other papers in the July issue are ‘ A Series of Spontaneous 
Cases in the Tradition of Phantasms of the Living’ by L. A. Dale ; 
‘The Prophet as a Subject for Psychical Research’ by William E. 
Hulme, and “The Medical Section : the first Three Years’, a note 
by Geraldine Pederson-Krag. 

Denys PARSONS 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PREJUDICE 


Sir,—There are a large number of people who do not accept 
any of the findings of psychical research. This may be because 
the evidence is not as yet good enough. The evidence for any 
phenomena we are trying to prove must be considerably greater if 
they are in disagreement with previously accepted ideas than if 
they are in agreement with these ideas. These ideas are not 
usually accepted blindly, but because all the available experimental 
evidence points in a particular direction. The philosophers refer 
to the antecedent improbability of a phenomenon in order to 
describe this fact. Many of our critics find refuge in this concept 
of antecedent improbability, and to a certain extent legitimately. 
But many of us suspect that the real stumbling block is blind 
unreasoning prejudice. It is my purpose to suggest a logical 
method of distinguishing between the two. 

If there is an antecedent improbability of a phenomenon like 
telepathy, it may be stated in exact terms before any experiments 
are considered. One may say, for example, that the antecedent 
improbability of the phenomenon is 10-** to 1 that the pheno- 
menon will occur. Then, if we have a statistical experiment, for 
example, we may consider our case as proved as soon as we have 
antichance odds 10% to 1. It is no use now for the critic to change 


hardly be necessary to explain that in common scientific usage this epi- 
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work, meaning that certain evidence had led him to a wrong conclusion. 
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his mind: if he changes his mind, we know that his criticism and 
his assessment of antecedent improbability was unreasoned, and 
we can therefore ignore it. 

Of course, a critic may not have the mathematical knowledge 
to state the antecedent improbability in the terms we require. 
He may say, for example, that the effect is about as likely to occur 
as obtaining a bridge hand where every player has a complete 
suit. The mathematician can soon transpose this into the terms 
required for accurate comparison with ESP data. In the example 
quoted the probability is 4! (13!)*+52! that such a bridge hand will 
occur, which is approximately 10-?7. We take this now as the 
antecedent improbability of the phenomenon. 

Soal and Goldney’s experiments (Proc. S.P.R., vol. 47, pp. 21- 
150) gave a probability of 10~*> that their results were due to 
chance. If we take the antecedent improbability from the 
example quoted, we find the a postiori probability from the 
relation ’ 

a postiori probability =experimental probability 
antecedent improbability 
res 
10-27 
=10-% 
as the a postiori probability that Soal and Goldney’s results were 
due to chance. 

It might be interesting here to note the probability, as calculated 
from the physical principles of quantum mechanics, of what is 
apparently an impossible event. A very slowly moving car, of 
weight 1 ton, and very small velocity, encounters a bump in the 
road 1 foot high and 100 feet long. According to classical physics, 
the car cannot get past the bump ; according to quantum mechan- 
ics there is a small but finite chance of the car being observed at the 
other side of the bump. Calculation gives a probability of 10~% 
for this event; not much more improbable than the idea that 
Soal and Goldney’s results are due to chance. (This example 
was taken from notes of lectures given by Professor Enrico 
Fermi at the University of Chicago. It should be noted that the 
probability is zero that the car will be observed on top of the bump; 
it is only finite on the other side.) 

It must be realized that there may be other objections to the 
experiments besides the one that the results are due to chance. 
For example, Soal, Goldney and the whole horde of distinguished 
persons who were brought in as witnesses may have been con- 
spiring to put on a gigantic hoax. Is this likely? Of course the 
answer to the question, Is it likely or not? is largely a matter of 
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opinion. Here again the same criterion applies as has been 
enunciated above. The critic must first name a figure, no matter 
how large, for the probability that this could be so; after this, he 
cannot legitimately change his mind. The only legitimate time 
for him to argue about antecedent improbabilities is before the 
experiment has been carried out, or the results have been made 
available to him. If now the critic allows that the chances, for 
example, of 7 people being deceived in 7 different experiments are 
independent, we can multiply the number of experiments and 
witnesses until we have a figure sufficiently big to overcome the 
antecedent improbability which he has named. 

Unless the critic complies with the conditions stated above, it 
can be mathematically proved that he can never be answered. For, 
as soon as a new experiment is performed with sufficient anti- 
chance odds to overcome the antecedent improbability, the critic 
will change his mind and increase the antecedent improbability. 
This can proceed ad infinitum. It will be clear to the mathe- 
matician that the arguments given above are the same as those 
required for the convergence of an infinite series. 

The question of how to combat prejudice when it has been 
recognized is difficult, and is probably our main task for the future. 

RICHARD WILSON 


Is PK GUIDED BY KNOWLEDGE? 


Srr,—Herewith a thought on the problem whether PK must 
be guided by knowledge of the system to be affected, acquired 
either normally or paranormally. 

One way of attacking this problem, suggested by Mr C. W. K. 
Mundle, is to use as a PK tester two random selectors combined 
with delay switches, as described in Proc. S.P.R., Part 178, pp. 
67-8, and testing two groups of people with this apparatus. To 
one group is explained the modus operandi of the selectors so that 
they can intelligently direct their act of willing; the others are 
given a simple false explanation so that any effort at directing their 
willing will be ineffective. Should both groups score equally well, 
it is suggested that the hypothesis that P K is guided by knowledge 
would suffer a severe blow. 

This is probably the best suggestion so far made on the subject ; 
but unfortunately neither this nor any other such experiment can 
be conclusive. Dr Thouless’s experiments on Wyx (Proc. S.P.R., 
Part 179, p. 116), show that if PK is guided by knowledge, then 
this knowledge need not be sensorily acquired. Presumably the 
first group in this experiment could, from the information given 
them, reason out that a certain part of the mechanism would have 
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to be affected in a certain way in order to effect a desired result. 
The others could discover this either by clairvoyance on the 
machine (which is most unlikely) or telepathy from the first group ; 
and so we are back where we started. Both groups are equally well 
equipped with the necessary information ; in the first case, this is 
acquired sensorily, and in the second, extra-sensorily. 

For such a reason, I believe that it can never be experimentally 
proved either that PK is guided by knowledge or not. It seems 
to me, however, that a decision can be reached by theoretical 
argument. 

If PK is an act of conation (disregarding the question raised on 
p. 382 of this volume of the fournal), then I think it consists of at 
least two processes, that of willing an event to happen and that of 
causing it to happen, with possibly an intermediate linking process. 
Since the second process or ‘force‘ must be directional, then either 
the primary act of willing must also be directional (whether it is 
or not being the point in question), or else the intermediate psycho- 
physical process must transform a vague willing into a directional 
causing ; and since the intermediate process is at least something 
to do with a department of the agent’s mind, this second sugges- 
tion is merely a variant of the first. In the series of processes we 
call PK, there must at one stage be a process of a directional 
nature and this must be a process to do with the agent and requir- 
ing the possession of the relevant knowledge. Otherwise the 
‘force’ or whatever it is that makes the die come to rest with a 
certain face uppermost must be made directional independently 
of the agent ; and if so, why have an agent at all? PK would then 
be little less than an ‘ act of God’. All this need not mean that 
the agent must have a detailed knowledge of the processes causing 
the occurrence of the event willed. A person moving his arm 
need have no knowledge of the physiological changes involved in 
brain, nerves, and muscles ; all he needs to know is that the arm 
must be moved in a certain direction. In the PK case, all I mean 
to imply is that the agent must know what is to be affected and in 
what way. The rest he leaves to the PK equivalents of nerves and 
muscles. 

To sum up; my conclusion is that this problem is incapable of 
experimental solution, but that it is clear from theoretical argu- 
ment that PK must be guided by knowledge, acquired, probably, 
paranormally. 

I wish to thank Mr C. W. K. Mundle for clearing up some 
misconceptions concerning his suggested experiment mentioned 
above, and for initiating trains of thought leading me to the idea 


expressed in this letter. 
MIcHAEL C, PERRY 
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THE FRAUDULENT MEDIUMS ACT, 1951 


Tuis Act (14 & 15 Geo. 6., Ch. 33) was given the Royal Assent 
on 22 June 1951. It is described in its preamble as ‘An Act to 
repeal the Witchcraft Act, 1735, and to make, in substitution for 
certain provisions of section four of the Vagrancy Act, 1824, 
express provision for the punishment of persons who fraudulently 
purport to act as spiritualistic mediums or to exercise powers of 
telepathy, clairvoyance or other similar powers.’ 


The only difference between the text of the Act and that of the 
Bill (printed in the Journal for January—February 1951, pp. 370-1) 
is in the wording of subsection (2) of clause 1, which now reads 
as follows : 


(2) A person shall not be convicted of an offence under the foregoing 
subsection unless it is proved that he acted for reward; and for the 
purposes of this section a person shall be deemed to act for reward if 
any money is paid, or other valuable thing given, in respect of what he 
does, whether to him or to any other person. 


THE PERROTT STUDENTSHIP 


The Perrott Studentship in Psychical Research at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, has been awarded to Mr G. Spencer Brown. 
He will work under the direction of Dr R. H. Thouless during 
his tenure of the Studentship. 
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